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this reflective process that the growing child begins to form
sentiments, and the durability of these is also largely due to the
linguistic elements in their structure. Through the sentiments
the child can be led to prefer the fuller satisfactions that come
from the realization of long-range purposes to the ephemeral
reliefs which follow from surrender to impulse. In Chapter IX
we have dealt with the part which language plays in nourishing,
sustaining, and ennobling the sentiments, and we have done so
because the organization of the child's mental life through the
creation of sentiments is the basis of all successful character
training.
Apart from the direction of the emotions through channels
prepared for them by the sentiments there can be no " training
of the emotions" as such, despite frequent references to its
possibility. To attempt such a thing would be like trying to
correct the English exercises of children that had been written
in invisible ink of a kind we were powerless to render legible.
When it deserves the name emotional training results from
reflective attention to the intellectual, aesthetic, and ethical
elements in mental activity that shape and unify the sentiments
with which they have become associated.
As in other directions we have drawn attention to the likelihood
of there being a genetic succession of "ascending levels59 in this
kind of mental development. To put it briefly, we may say
that the earliest sentiments to take form in the mind of the child
are those centred round some simple concrete object (for example,
a doll or pet). With a fuller understanding of the part others
can play, and do play, in his life the child next begins to form
sentiments for persons in the immediate circle of home or school.
Sentiments that are deeply bound up with one's own ideals of
personal development are likely to appear next. Impersonal
interests follow, and with the problems of self-control clearly
understood, some measure of devotion to the ideals of beauty,
truth, and goodness becomes a reality.
Beauty, truth, and goodness are variables in so far as they
mean, as they must, different things for an individual at successive
stages of his mental growth. We have dealt in Chapter IX with
the child's aesthetic development in the belief that all three lead
ultimately to the same goal, and that it is easiest, perhaps, to
conduct the young child towards that goal along the by-ways of
aesthetic experience where his journeying will be most pleasant.
One could argue that this method would have met with the
approval of Robert Bridges, who traced in The Testament of Beauty
the progress of the race towards divine wisdom and happiness by
much the same route. Reasons are given, derived from experi-